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This study examined appraisal of self and others, as measured by semantic differential ratings of 
Police, State, Society, Family, Friend, Myself as a Man/Woman, and Myself as a Political Person, 
in 55 tortured political activists in Turkey, 55 nontortured political activists, and 55 nontortured, 
politically noninvolved controls. There were no remarkable differences between tortured and non- 
tortured political activists; both groups differed from controls in having a more negative appraisal of 
the police and the state and stronger perceptions of danger, mistrust, and injustice in relation to state 
authority. Lack of beliefs concerning a ‘‘benevolent state” may have protected the survivors from the 
traumatic effects of state-perpetrated torture. Further research into the possible protective role of 
belief systems in posttraumatic stress disorder is needed. 


Systematic torture has certain features that distinguishes it 
from other traumas. It is a deliberate attack on the physical and 
psychological well-being of the individual and is often extremely 
severe and prolonged. Accordingly, most studies have found 
high rates of psychopathology among concentration camp sur- 
vivors (Solkoff, 1992), former prisoners of war (Miller, 1992), 
and other survivors of torture (Mollica, Wysak, & Lavelle, 
1987). 

In contrast to earlier studies, a recent study in Turkey by our 
group ( Bagoglu, Paker, Paker, et al., 1994; Basoglu, Paker, Tasde- 
mir, Ozmen, & Sahin, 1994) found relatively low levels of trau- 
matization among a group of torture survivors despite severe 
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torture. In the present study we attempted to find a possible 
explanation for this striking finding. Because our study partici- 
pants were different from the average person in that they were 
highly committed political activists with a strong belief system, 
their appraisal of themselves and the world might have played a 
protective role against the traumatic effects of torture. 

Because the study involved two groups of political activists 
(tortured and nontortured) and a third group of nontortured, 
nonpolitically involved individuals, we could examine how the 
political activists differed from the nonactivists in their ap- 
praisal of self and the world. Using the semantic differential 
method (Osgood, Suci, & Tannenbaum, 1978), we examined 
the participants’ evaluations of personal safety, trust, and justice 
in relation to social environment, because posttraumatic stress 
disorder (PTSD) responses may be mediated by violation of 
previously held assumptions of invulnerability and personal 
safety (Foa, Zinbarg, & Rothbaum, 1992; Janoff-Bulman, 
1992), inability to find an acceptable explanation for the 
trauma (Lifton & Olson, 1976), and violation of beliefs that 
the world is a just and orderly place (Lerner & Miller, 1978). 
Although this method did not provide direct measurements of 
beliefs (standardized beliefs questionnaires are not available in 
Turkish ), we expected the semantic meaning of these concepts 
to be strongly associated with beliefs about safety, trust, and 
justice. 

If violation of beliefs regarding safety, trust, and justice do 
indeed play a role in PTSD, then cognitive theory of trauma as 
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proposed by Janoff-Bulman (1992) and Foa et al. (1992) would 
predict that, given the relatively low rates of PTSD in our sam- 
ple, our participants did not maintain such beliefs before the 
torture. We therefore hypothesized that the political activists 
have stronger perceptions of danger, mistrust, and injustice in 
relation to state authority than do the nonactivists. Although we 
had no information on the tortured political activists before the 
trauma, we expected their pretorture beliefs to be similar to 
the current beliefs of the nontortured political activists because 
both groups were drawn from the same population. We also ex- 
amined (a) whether the torture survivors differed from nontor- 
tured political activists in their appraisal of self, friends, family, 
and society; and (b) negative appraisal of self and others in tor- 
ture survivors related to PTSD. 


Method 
Study Design 


The method and procedures are detailed in a previous article 
( Basoglu, Paker, Paker, et al., 1994). The study included three groups: 
Group | had 55 tortured political activists; Group 2 had 55 nontortured 
political activists matched with Group | for age, sex, marital and socio- 
cultural status, political ideology, and involvement over the same pe- 
riod; and Group 3 had 55 nontortured individuals with no political 
involvement or commitment, matched with Group |! for age, sex, mar- 
ital status, and education. 

The study was announced through newspaper articles. The referrals 
were left-wing activists who had been persecuted during the 1980s, par- 
ticularly following the military coup in 1980. Of the 58 consecutive re- 
ferrals, 53 were referred by human rights organizations, lawyers, or 
friends who had heard of the study, and 5 were self-referred. 

Participants in Groups 2 and 3 volunteered as controls in response 
to announcements by word of mouth. They included acquaintances, 
friends, or friends of friends of the project workers or the torture survi- 
vors. None had been subjected to torture. In addition, Group 3 partici- 
pants had no history of political involvement (e.g., membership of po- 
litical organizations), commitment to a political ideology, or detention 
or imprisonment. All participants signed consent on a form that ex- 
plained the study’s aims. The interviews were conducted by two physi- 
cians who were also graduate students in clinical psychology and by four 
psychiatrists. 


Assessment and Selection of Variables for Analysis 


The details of assessment were reported in Basoglu, Paker, Paker, et 
al. (1994). In brief. details of personal history and captivity experience 
were obtained using Semi-structured Interview for Survivors of Torture 
(SIST). Psychiatric status was assessed by using the Structured Clinical 
Interview and Diagnosis (SCID; Spitzer & Williams, 1983). 

Among the PTSD and anxiety-depression measures used in the 
study, we selected for analysis only number of PTSD symptoms since 
the trauma, because all measures were highly intercorrelated and we 
were most interested in PTSD. This measure was derived from the 
SCID, which yielded 3 ratings (absent, probable, definite) of 17 PTSD 
symptoms: only definite PTSD symptoms were taken into account. 


Measurement of Cognitive Constructs 


Seven constructs were selected to tap appraisal of authorities, self, 
and others. ( We provide the Turkish equivalents in parentheses.) Police 
(polis) and state (devler) were chosen to examine the participants’ ap- 


praisal of two institutions normally associated with safety. justice. and 
trust. Myselfas.a man/woman (erkek /kadin olarak kisiligim) aimed at 
tapping the effects of torture-induced helplessness and of possible sex- 
ual torture on appraisal of gender role. Afyself as a political person 
(politik kisiligim) was chosen to examine the impact of trauma on self- 
image as political activists involved in a struggle against an oppressive 
regime. Society (toplum). family (aile), and friend (arkadas} repre- 
sented spheres of life the appraisal of which is more likely to be affected 
by trauma (Keane, Albano, & Blake, 1992, p. 388). 

A semantic differential scale (SDS) was designed to tap the partici- 
pants’ appraisal of the constructs. The scale consisted of 25 bipolar ad- 
jectives (selected from 75 adjective pairs after a pilot study on 30 
participants), each rated on a visual analogue ( Likert) scale from | to 
7. Three types of items were included (Turkish equivalents in 
parentheses): (a) those relating to perceptions of safety, justice, and 
trust [e.g., safe-dangerous (emniyetli-tehlikeli), just-unjust (adaletli- 
adaletsiz), irresponsible-conscientious (sorumsuz—sorumlu) |; (b) gen- 
eral evaluative items [e.g., good-bad (ivi-kétti), moral-immoral 
(namuslu-namussuz)]; and (c) neutral items [e.g., hard-sofi (sert- 
yumnusak), cold-hot (soguk-sicak)}. 


Results 
Sample Characteristics 


Forty-five percent (N = 25) of the torture survivors were 
women. The mean age was 31 years (SD = 5.5). Last incident 
of torture had occurred an average of 61 months prior to the 
study (SD = 45). The survivors reported a mean of 23 different 
forms of torture (SD = 7, range = 9-41). The mean total num- 
ber of exposures to any torture was 291 (SD = 222, range = 24- 
822). The forms of torture reported by over 50% of the survi- 
vors included verbal abuse, beating, blindfolding, alternating 
gentle and rough treatment, forced standing, threats of further 
torture, prevention of personal hygiene, being pulled by the 
hair, electrical torture, being made to witness torture, threats of 
death, being stripped naked, prevention of urination or defeca- 
tion, isolation, sleep deprivation, restriction of movement, beat- 
ing of the soles of the feet, deprivation of medical care, exposure 
to extreme heat or cold, threats of rape, denial of privacy, 
threats of harm to family, vermin-infested surroundings, food 
deprivation, and hanging by wrists. 

The torture survivors had significantly higher scores on all 
clinical measures than the other two groups, but their scores 
were within normal range. They also had significantly more 
past major depression, current PTSD, and lifetime PTSD. The 
PTSD symptoms were moderately severe: no survivor had se- 
vere PTSD. 


Reliability Analyses of the SDS 


Factor analyses examined the factorial structure of the SDS 
relating to the seven constructs in each group. A general evalu- 
ative factor was extracted for each construct ( > 50% of total 
variance) with high positive loadings ( > .30) on at least 23 
of the 25 items. The remaining factors were not interpretable. 
Because the SDS demonstrated high internal consistency across 
constructs and groups (Cronbach’s as = .90 to .98 ), all 25 items 
were averaged, separately for each construct, to derive a General 
Evaluation Score. Higher scores meant less positive evaluation 
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and stronger appraisal of danger, untrustworthiness, and 
injustice. 


Comparison of the Groups 


Because the groups had been matched on a one-on-one basis 
and therefore were not independent, a Friedman two-way anal- 
ysis of variance (ANOVA) was used for between-group compar- 
isons and paired ¢ tests for individual contrasts. Table 1 shows 
the means and SDs of the General Evaluation Score results for 
each construct. 

Both activist groups had more negative appraisal and stronger 
perceptions of danger, mistrust, and injustice in relation to au- 
thority concepts than did the nonactivists who remained “neu- 
tral” in their rating of these concepts. Although torture survi- 
vors had more negative perception of the police and more posi- 
tive appraisal of themselves as political activists, the differences 
in mean scores were not substantial. The groups did not mark- 
edly differ in their appraisal of other concepts. Our main study 
hypothesis was thus supported. In addition, torture seemed to 
have induced little change in the political activists’ appraisal of 
state authority from its pretrauma state. 


Correlations Between Measures 


Table 2 shows the correlations between the clinical measures. 
There were significant correlations between evaluations of self, 
family, friends, and society. Thus, more negative evaluation of 
self also meant more negative evaluation of social environment. 
Evaluation of self and others did not, however, significantly cor- 
relate with evaluation of police and state. The two measures of 
self-appraisal were highly intercorrelated. These constructs 
may be related to a more general concept of self-esteem, al- 
though we have no independent rating of self-esteem to confirm 
this. Both ratings correlated significantly with the number of 
PTSD symptoms. 

We had previously reported the predictors of long-term psy- 
chological status (Basoglu, Paker, Tasdemir, et al., 1994). 
Multiple regression analyses examined whether the SDS ratings 
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contributed independently to the prediction of PTSD symp- 
toms. The previously established predictors were regressed on 
number of PTSD symptoms at Step |, followed by the SDS rat- 
ings at Step 2 (stepwise entry). 

At Step 1, impact of trauma on family (change in R? = .25, 8 
= .29,1 = 2.8, p< .01), perceived severity of torture (change in 
R? = .09, 8 = .31,t=3.1,p<.01), family history of psychiatric 
illness (change in R? = .06, 6B = .17, t = 1.7, p < .10), and 
severity of psychosocial stressors (change in R* = .05, 6 = .21,t 
= 2.0, p < .0S) explained 45% of the variance in PTSD symp- 
toms. At Step 2, myself as a man/woman explained a further 
7% of the variance (8 = .30, t = 2.9, p< .01). This SDS measure 
thus contributed independently to the prediction of PTSD, ex- 
plaining as much variance as that accounted for by three of the 
four previous predictors. 


Discussion 


The tortured and nontortured political activists were similar 
in their appraisal of the social environment, and both groups 
associated the authority concepts with danger, mistrust, and in- 
justice more strongly than did the nonactivist controls. A nega- 
tive appraisal of state authority possibly reflects the long history 
of state-perpetrated human rights violations in Turkey. It is in- 
teresting to note that even the nonactivist controls, who may 
more closely represent the average Turkish citizen, remained 
“neutral” and did not appraise state authority in a positive 
light. 

The political activists’ view of state authority is consistent 
with a view of the world as shaped by their left-wing ideology. 
A negative view of the state would be expected because their 
grievances about the social, economic, and political order in the 
country possibly played a role in taking up political activity in 
the first place. That the political activists differed from the non- 
activists in their cognitive schema is also supported by the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (Hathaway & 
McKinley, 1983) data that indicated that the political activists 
had stronger political beliefs, did not maintain religious beliefs, 


Table | 
Comparison of Groups on Averaged Semantic Differential Ratings of Cognitive Constructs 
Group 
Tortured Nontortured Control 
a Significant 

Construct M SD M SD M SD x? U1, N= 55) Pp contrast 
Police 6.3 0.6 5.9 1.0 4.6 1.3 40.2 .0001 1>2>3 
State 6.2 0.7 5.6 1.3 4.1 1.4 36.6 0001 1,2>3 
Society 4.4 1.2 4.2 1.3 4.1 1.4 0.3 87 
Family 2.5 1.2 2.6 1.2 2.2 1.2 7.2 03 12>3 
Friend 1.7 0.6 2.0 0.8 1.9 0.8 3.0 .22 
Myself as a man~woman 2.2 0.7 2.2 0.8 2.2 0.8 1.7 46 
Myself as a political person 2.3 0.8 2.6 0.9 4.6 1.3 65.5 .0001 1<2<3 
Note. The analyses are Friedman two-way analyses of variance (paired ¢ tests for contrasts). We used a 7-point scale, with 1 = extreme positive 
appraisal, 4 = neutral position, and 7 = extreme negative appraisal. In the significant contrasts column, | = tortured group, 2 = nontortured group, 


and 3 = control group. 
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Table 2 
Correlations Between Constructs 
Nof PTSD Myselfas a 
symptoms man- 
Construct (lifetime) Police State Society Family Friend woman 
Nof PTSD symptoms (lifetime) — 
Police 12 — 
State 04 5 4ne* — 
Society 20 .36** 22 — 
Family AS .03 15 32* — 
Friend 23 ~.24 ~.32* 19 s27* — 
Myself as a man-woman .40** ~.03 0S 31* {57 Fa® 53*** —_ 
Myself as a political person .36** 0S ~.25 31* 18 52 Rae Ree ci 
Note. PTSD = posttraumatic stress disorder. 
*7<.05. **p<0l. ***p<.001. 


and had no trust in the law (Basoglu, Paker, Ozmen, et al.. 
1995). 

Our participants had no difficulty finding a meaning for their 
torture, an important factor in the emotional processing of the 
trauma (Foa et al., 1992). They were fully aware of and psycho- 
logically prepared to take the possible consequences of political 
activity under a repressive regime. Torture was regarded by 
many as the ultimate test of their courage and stamina as revo- 
lutionaries. This may also explain why the torture survivors had 
a more positive appraisal of themselves as political activists than 
did the nontortured participants. 

Our study does not provide conclusive evidence for the role 
of cognitive factors in PTSD, but it does raise an important 
question: Can the remarkable resilience of the torture survivors 
against extreme torture be explained, at least in part, by lack of 
beliefs concerning safety, trust, and justice? This question might 
be more adequately tested by adding a fourth group to our 
study, consisting of tortured individuals who had no involve- 
ment in political activity and who did believe in a “‘benevolent 
state” prior to the torture. These individuals might show higher 
levels of psychopathology than the tortured activists. Further 
research to investigate this issue is currently underway. 

There is, however, an inherent problem in this line of research. 
Unpredictable stressors often have significantly more aversive im- 
pact than do predictable stressors (Basoglu & Mineka, 1992: Mi- 
neka & Hendersen, 1985), and most trauma events that negate 
beliefs about the world are also unpredictable. Unpredictability of 
the stressor may be the critical factor in the traumatization pro- 
cess, violation of beliefs being a secondary phenomenon. There- 
fore. the low levels of traumatization in our sample may also be 
explained by the fact that arrest and torture were not unexpected 
for most of the torture survivors. 

Torture did not appear to have a significant impact on appraisal 
of social environment. This is consistent with the fact that the tor- 
ture survivors had strong social support and showed reasonably 
satisfactory social functioning following release from prison. That 
the torture survivors had slightly more negative appraisal of the 
police than did the nontortured political activists is not surprising 
given the nature of ill treatment they endured. 

Although the correlation between negative appraisal of self 
and PTSD suggests an association between cognitive factors and 


psychopathology, no etiological inferences can be drawn from 
this finding. Nevertheless, appraisal of self may be a particularly 
important issue in the treatment of survivors of torture, given 
that torture is often designed to force an individual into behav- 
iors (€.g., signing a confession, informing on others, resigning 
from political activity, etc.) highly discordant with strongly held 
values and morals. 

Our study findings should not be seen to minimize the effects 
of torture. Indeed, our study (Basoglu, Paker, Paker, et al.. 
1994) demonstrated that torture has long-term psychological 
effects. Furthermore. torture may have other cognitive effects 
not tapped by our measures. In addition, more severely trau- 
matized survivors may have been underrepresented in our sam- 
ple. Our results may not generalize to other survivors of torture 
with different characteristics. Ordinary civilians, for example, 
exposed to violence during civil wars or regional conflicts might 
show higher levels of traumatization. 

In conclusion, the remarkable resilience of our participants 
against severe trauma point to a possible protective role of belief 
systems and political ideology in PTSD. Further research is 
needed to operationalize these concepts for study of their role 
in PTSD. 
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